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some thin parting of clay, and in these hollows peat forms,
while such characteristic plants grow as the Bog Asphodel
(Narthecium ossifragum, Huds.), the Sundew (Drosera rotundi-
folia, L.), Cotton Grass (Eriophorum polystacfiion, L.), and
Sphagnum Moss (Sphagnum., sp.).
In the west much of the land has been planted or has sown
itself with Scotch and Austrian pine, but in Kent plantations of
Sweet Chestnut are more common because of its former ready sale
for hop poles, fencing, and wattles. The Birch and the Holly
are also common trees, with Ash in some of the wetter bottoms.
The intermediate Sandgate Beds possess a much heavier
character than the Folkestone Sand; they are sometimes termed
Clays, but on analysis the percentage of clay proves to be small,
though there are one or two partings of impermeable material
which serve to throw out the water which has percolated through
the Folkestone Sand. The Sandgate Beds are thus distinguished
as the water-bearing stratum of the Lower Greensand: for
example, the two streams which unite to form the Stour at
Ashford both run for some distance on the Sandgate Beds, one
from the east and the other from the west; the Len, a tributary
of the Medway, flows in a valley of which the floor is formed
by Sandgate Beds; and in the west the valley of the Wey above
Godalming, and the Rather above Midhurst may be equally
associated with the Sandgate Beds. Lithologically they are
hardly distinguishable from the beds above or below them, differ-
ing as much among themselves as they do from the Folkestone
or the Hythe Beds. The only agricultural difference is that they
carry a good deal of pasture along the wet bottoms. In a part
of our area deposits of Fuller's Earth occur and are extensively
worked in the beds in the Lower Greensand at JvTutfield which,
from their position, are attributed to the Sandgate series.
In the Godalming district occurs a bed of calcareous rock, the
Bargate Stone, of some local repute for building, which from its
position may also be reckoned as belonging to the Sandgate Beds,
and this gives rise to a distinct type of soil. On the Bargate
Stone lies a highly farmed area iu the valley of the Wey
west of Godalming, the soil being- a light free-working loam,
cropped on a four course rotation, but with a good deal of irre-
gular catch-cropping, for the production of corn and the
winter fattening of sheep which are brought in from the west
country. The soil is too hot and dry for sheep in the summer,
but stands folding admirably, and the whole system of farming
centres round the sheep.
Below these Sandgate Beds comes the main division of the
Lower Greensand, the Hythe Beds, which form the escarpment
.and the highest land all round the area, aind contribute the
most valuable, soil belonging to the whole series. The Hythe
Beds show very great lithological differences in passing along
the escarpment and these are correlated with similar differences
in the agricultural value of the soils. From Hythe itself as
far as the valley of the Stour the Hythe Beds consist of cal-
careous rock, the Kentish.Rag, interspersed with softer beds of a
more argillaceous nature, the whole giving rise to a rather heavy